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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 

THE unconscious is a topic with which some writers 
have tried to coquet freely, which others have shunned 
scrupulously, and which still others have approached in a 
true scientific spirit in the endeavor to find out precisely 
what it is and how well it can explain the phenomena that 
usually come under its name. The motives that have led 
men to write about the unconscious have differed so widely 
that it is not surprising to find the works of some fantas- 
tical, and those of others useful for practical purposes only 
but devoid of scientific information. The interests of the 
former type have been purely metaphysical. Their object 
being to discover unity and continuity in the universe, they 
have postulated the unconscious as the absolute principle. 
The interests of the latter, who are chiefly physicians, have 
been entirely practical. Naturally they have considered 
and still continue to consider the subconscious from the 
functional point of view. What its real nature is and how 
it is related to consciousness as such, is a problem that does 
not fall within their sphere. The third group comprises 
the few psychologists who, motivated by a true scientific 
and progressive spirit, are seeking to discover the "what" 
and the "how" of subconscious activities. As a result of 
these diverse attitudes we find that one writer thought 
the unconscious a topic sufficiently great and all-embracing 
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to deserve three large volumes, while another laconically 
dismisses it in three monosyllabic words. But the fact 
that we still have the problem on our hands shows that 
neither the three volumes of von Hartmann nor the three 
words of Miinsterberg 1 have either brought us any nearer 
to its solution or diminished in the least our unavoidable 
duty as scientific psychologists to search out the cause of 
unconscious activities and, if possible, to bridge the gap 
between the conscious and the unconscious. 

As an example of the psychologist who avoids all dis- 
cussion of the subconscious, I need only mention Titchener, 
who, after defining the subconscious as "an extension of 
the conscious beyond the limits of observation," 2 goes on to 
say that it is always a matter of inference and therefore 
"it can not be a part of the subject matter of psychology." 
It is merely employed as an explanatory concept, he de- 
clares, but there are two reasons against its use in psy- 
chology: First, that the scientific psychologist, like the 
scientist in general, is not called upon to explain anything ; 
and secondly, the introduction of this inferential concept 
may lead to danger inasmuch as it is "impossible to draw 
the line between legitimate and illegitimate inference." 

As an example of the thinker who interprets all mental 
phenomena in terms of the subconscious, I may mention 
von Hartmann and Schopenhauer. The former endows 
the entire universe with an unconscious mind, declaring 
it to be the absolute principle which operates in all things 
organic and inorganic. But as James says, "his logic is 
so lax and his failure to consider the most obvious alter- 
native so complete, that it would. . . .be a waste of time 
to look at his arguments in detail." Nor are the views of 
Schopenhauer much more reasonable. According to him 
every sense organ unconsciously infers its impinging stim- 

1 Psychotherapy, p. 125. 

2 A Beginner's Psychology, p. 327. 
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ulus "as the only possible cause of some sensation which it 
unconsciously feels." 3 

But the theory of the subconscious dates back farther 
than von Hartmann and Schopenhauer. Although Wein- 
gartner traces it to Plato and Plotinus, we may say that it 
received its first definite formulation at the hands of Leib- 
niz in his conception of the petites perceptions which play 
the main role in psychic activity. These subliminal per- 
ceptions are individually too faint to arouse consciousness, 
according to Leibniz, but in their totality they come to a 
high degree of consciousness. To use his own words, "the 
belief that there are no other perceptions in the soul than 
those of which it is conscious, is a great source of error." 

Kant's view of the subconscious is somewhat analogous 
to that of some modern authors, particularly Lipps. He 
declares: "To have sensations and not to be conscious of 
them is a contradiction, for how can we know that we have 
them, when we are not conscious of them? But we may 
infer we have had a sensation or a perception, although 
we were not immediately aware of it." 4 Such perceptions 
Kant calls "vague," and their field he declares is much 
broader than that of the clear and definite ones. 

Turning to the English school, we find Sir William Ham- 
ilton asserting that although he does not wish to maintain 
that all consciousness is the product of unconscious percep- 
tions, and that knowledge as such is the product of the un- 
known and the unknowable, still we must confess, he says, 
"that there are things which we neither know nor can know 
directly, but which manifest their existence indirectly 
through the medium of their effects." 5 Hence, since the 
mind in its behavior manifests processes of which it is un- 
conscious, these processes must have come about through 

3 James, Psychology, I, p. 170. 

4 Soewenfeld, Bewusstsein und psychisches Geschehen, p. 2. 

5 Carpenter, Principles of Physiology, p. 518. 
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some modification of mind, and this may be called the un- 
conscious. Or as Carpenter believes, Hamilton meant by 
this "unconscious cerebration." 

Maudsley undertakes to interpret the greater part of 
conscious behavior in terms of unconscious psychophysical 
processes. He observes that almost from the moment of 
birth the sensorium receives multifarious impressions which 
it assimilates unconsciously, and makes use of them in a 
purely mechanical manner even in so-called intelligent ac- 
tivity. Even our general and abstract concepts are de- 
veloped unconsciously; in short, "the process upon which 
our thinking depends," he says, "goes on of its own accord, 
without our awareness." 

Carpenter devotes a whole chapter to unconscious cere- 
bration and declares that since there is reason to believe 
that the greater part "of our intellectual activity" — whether 
it be reasoning or imagination — is essentially automatic, 
it is not unlikely that "the cerebrum may act upon impres- 
sions transmitted to it, and may elaborate intellectual re- 
sults, such as might have been attained by the intentional 
direction of our minds to the subject, without any con- 
sciousness on our own part" (p. 515). 

This view was subsequently taken up by Huxley and 
made to explain all intellectual activity. Noticing that 
epileptics can execute complex actions without having any 
memory of them upon recovery, and also that somnam- 
bulists can write letters and compose original verse while 
in their so-called sleeping state, he concluded that since 
"these cases are examples of purposive and intelligently 
controlled action taking place without consciousness, it 
would seem to follow that the mere mechanism of the 
nervous system" is all that is needed for the execution of 
such actions, independently of all consciousness and con- 
scious guidance; and, therefore, we are compelled to as- 
sume that when similar actions are accompanied by con- 
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sciousness, the nervous mechanisms are the only essential 
conditions, and "consciousness is a superfluous accom- 
paniment, so far as the causal sequence is concerned." 6 

It is obvious from the above that not only do earlier 
writers disagree on how the subconscious functions but 
they even differ with respect to its essential nature. 

Turning to modern authors we find that among them, 
too, there are almost as many views as writers on the sub- 
ject. On the one hand, men like Freud declare that sub- 
conscious phenomena are due to dissociated and suppressed 
ideas; that these unconscious ideas are active, though the 
individual may not be aware of them while going through 
the bodily actions of which those ideas are the prime 
causes.' On the other hand, Sidis retorts that the existence 
of unconscious ideas is inconceivable, for "ideas are essen- 
tially of a conscious nature" ; 8 hence their introduction into 
psychology is a self-contradictory concept. The subcon- 
scious, according to him, is rather "a diffused consciousness 
below the margin of personal consciousness."* Again, 
writers like Prince and James conceive of the subconscious 
as the outerlying fringe of consciousness, as dim conscious- 
ness, or better still, as the base of a cone, the apex of which 
is attentive consciousness. While Irving King refutes this 
view, declaring that consciousness either exists or does not 
exist, that "it may be more intense at one moment than at 
another .... But at any one moment it is .... a unitary 
existence without parts which might be thought of as clus- 
tering about a center with different degrees of intensity 
and adhesion." 10 Finally, while Sidis mocks unconscious 
cerebration, characterizing nerve currents, nerve-paths and 

"McDougal, Body and Mind, pp. 109-110. 

7 Freud, "A Note on the Unconscious, "Proc. Soc. Psy. Res., XXVI, 1912, 
p. 314. 

8 Sidis, "The Theory of the Unconscious," Proc. Soc. Psy. Res., XXVI, 
1912, p. 337. 

* Ibid., p. 319. 

10 "The Problem of the Subconscious," Psychol. Rev., XIII, 1906, p. 43. 
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neurograms as "figments of imagination," 11 Ribot main- 
tains that the psychological aspects of the subconscious 
play but a secondary role, that they are a result, an effect 
of physiological or neural processes. 12 

No small part of the above controversy and disagree- 
ment is due to the fact that the term subconscious has been 
used in widely different senses. Prince gives no less than 
six different meanings in which the term has been em- 
ployed. 

i. The word subconscious has been employed to describe 
that portion of our field of consciousness which at any 
moment is outside the focus of attention. In this sense it 
is equivalent to James's fringe of consciousness. 

2. The second meaning asserts that the subconscious is 
composed of ideas that are dissociated or split off from 
the personal consciousness, i. e., the focus of attention; 
that though the subject is unaware of their existence they 
are none the less active, and that "they form a conscious- 
ness coexisting with the primary consciousness, and thereby 
a doubling of conscious results." 

3. According to the third meaning of the term, "sub- 
conscious states are conceived of as becoming synthesized 
among themselves, forming a larger self-conscious personal- 
ity, to which the term self is given." These subconscious 
states are personified by the people who hold this view, 
and referred to as the "subconscious self" or "the hidden 
self." 

4. The fourth view conceives the subconscious as "in- 
cluding all those past conscious states which are either for- 
gotten and cannot be recalled, or which may be recalled as 
memories," their non-existence being due to the fact that 
they are crowded out of consciousness by the bulk of pres- 
ent experience. 

11 op. tit., p. 325. 

12 "A Symposium on the Subconscious," Journ. Abnorm. Psychol., II, 1907. 
p. 37. 
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5. The fifth view, which is that of Frederick Myers, 
"declares that subconscious ideas, instead of being mental 
states dissociated from the main personality, are the main 
reservoir of consciousness, and the personal consciousness 
is a subordinate stream flowing out of this great storage." 
In short, we have within us a great tank of con- 
sciousness, but are aware of only a small portion of it. 

6. The sixth and final view asserts that there are no 
psychical elements in subconscious phenomena at all, that 
automatic writing and speech, the solution of mathematical 
problems in sleep, and the carrying out of post-hypnotic 
suggestion "are the result of pure neural processes," un- 
accompanied by any mentation whatever. 18 

Before presenting the detailed arguments in support of 
the above theories, let us hastily review some of the more 
common subconscious phenomena in order that we may 
have freshly before our minds the facts which these theories 
endeavor to explain. 

The main test that a by-gone experience was accom- 
panied by consciousness is memory. 14 The ability to recall 
an experience without the artificial aid of suggestion or 
abstraction, shows that the individual was conscious of 
that experience at the time he underwent it. But memory 
is composed of three factors : registration, conservation and 
reproduction. Something must be impressed on the sen- 
sorium in order to be recalled, and it must also be conserved 
in some form. The question therefore arises: Does every 
impression, however faint it may be, stir up a pulse of con- 
sciousness which is immediately forgotten because of its 
brevity or faintness, or can reproducible impressions be 
made without the least awareness at the time being? And 
if so, how are they conserved ? Daily observation and lab- 
oratory experiments demonstrate that perceptions of the 

13 "A Symposium on the Subconscious," Jour. Abnorm. Psychol., p. 22. 
"McDougal, Op. tit., p. 109. 
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environment of which the individual did not have the least 
awareness, may be conserved. You may pass an acquain- 
tance on the street without being aware of him at the time, 
but two or three minutes later it will suddenly dawn on 
you that you had seen your friend so and so. Again in 
hypnosis, by means of automatic writing or abstraction, 
people have been able to recall paragraphs in the news- 
papers read through casual glances without awareness 
thereof. Or the experiment may be put under controlled 
conditions, by having the subject take a brief survey of 
the room, and then while blindfolded dictate as detailed a 
description of it as he can. Thereafter if he is hypnotized 
and asked to describe the room once more, "it is often quite 
surprising," says Morton Prince, "to note with what detail 
the objects which almost entirely escaped conscious ob- 
servation are subconsciously perceived and remembered." 15 
Another method of proving the conservation of uncon- 
scious experiences is to have a person concentrate his atten- 
tion by giving him something to read or an arithmetical 
problem to perform, and while he is so engaged to place 
cautiously and surreptitiously objects within his peripheral 
field of vision. After their removal he is asked to state 
in detail what he has seen. Invariably he is unable to men- 
tion any of these surreptitiously introduced objects. On 
being hypnotized, however, he mentions them with con- 
siderable accuracy and readiness. 16 

Automatic writing furnishes another group of facts 
which presuppose subconscious processes. If into the an- 
esthetic hand of an hysterical person a pencil be put the 
hand will commence to write mechanically, and the subject 
will observe the movements of the hand as if that member 
belonged to some other person. Nor will the patient rec- 
ognize the written ideas as his, but if he is hypnotized he 

18 Prince, The Unconscious, p. S3. 
" Ibid. 
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will claim them immediately and explain what he meant 
by them. Sometimes the two hands of the same subject 
may be made to give written expression to two different 
kinds of mental content. 

Perhaps the most interesting and common source of 
subconscious phenomena is somnambulism. People in this 
state have been known to perform the most delicate feats 
of physical skill, such as walking across roofs on narrow 
planks. Others have been known to perform events that 
in waking life require a great deal of intelligence, — such 
as writing letters or verse. Yet they have no memory for 
these events. The question arises : Are these highly com- 
plex mental activities performed mechanically, without any 
mentation, or are they consciously performed, but forgotten 
in waking life because dissociated from the personal con- 
sciousness ? 

Post-hypnotic suggestion is no less a mystery than com- 
plete change of personality. An individual is hypnotized 
and is told that at a fixed time after he awakens — be it sev- 
eral minutes, an hour or a day later — he is to do a certain 
deed. He is awakened and asked if he remembers any- 
thing that had been said to him during the hypnosis. He 
does not. He is permitted to depart and goes about his 
business in his customary manner. But precisely at the 
fixed time he will carry out the post-hypnotic suggestion, 
whether it be to ask for a pail of coal in a jewelry store or 
to purchase an overcoat in summer. When he is asked why 
he did this he can only reply that something within 
prompted him to it, that he felt it was a voluntary deed. 

Whether such a case as that of the Rev. Ansel Bourne 
would fall into the group of epileptic phenomena or not 
matters little. In both instances we know that the subject 
will go through many complicated activities, denoting a 
high degree of consciousness or the presence of the cus- 
tomary kind of intelligence as judged by the adaptation of 
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the subject to his environment, yet in neither case does the 
normal personality have a memory for these experiences. 

How are these phenomena to be explained in the light 
of modern psychology? 

Two general theories are proposed: the psychical and 
the physiological. And it is to these two that the six fore- 
going views can be reduced after we eliminate Myers's 
metaphysical notion which conceives of the subconscious as 
the reservoir of all consciousness, and that other view which 
interprets the subconscious as the larger self-conscious per- 
sonality. 

Freud, Sidis and Janet may be taken as the chief ex- 
ponents of the psychological theory of the subconscious, 
while Pierce, Jastrow and Ribot, not to mention a host of 
others, hold to the physiological view. The former trio in 
one form or another declare that the subconscious is dis- 
sociated consciousness, or awareness that is dissociated 
from the synthesizing personality, and that this aware- 
ness exists in consciousness in a latent form all the time. 
The latter maintain that not only is it unscientific to speak 
of latent ideas and latent feelings, but that there is no 
causal relation among psychic elements at all, that the 
explanation of unconscious phenomena must be sought in 
neural processes. 

Let us examine their views individually. 

Freud suggests that the term "conscious" should be 
applied to the perception which is present to our conscious- 
ness and of which we are aware, — while the latent per- 
ceptions should be denoted by the term "unconscious." 
"Hence an unconscious idea is one of which we are not 
aware, but the existence of which we are nevertheless ready 
to admit because of other proofs or signs." 17 This un- 
conscious idea, though latent in the sense that it does not 
attain awareness, is by no means inactive while in the 

" Op. cit, p. 313ff. 
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mind. That unconscious ideas are active, undergoing com- 
bination and recombination among themselves, is demon- 
strated by the hysterical patient. "If she is executing the 
jerks and movements constituting her fit," says Freud, "she 
does not consciously represent to herself the intended ac- 
tions, she may perceive those actions with the detached 
feelings of an onlooker. Nevertheless, analysis will show 
that she is acting her part in the characteristic reproduc- 
tion of some incident in her life, the memory of which was 
unconsciously present during the attack." 

Freud distinguishes two kinds of latent ideas: those 
which enter consciousness with no difficulty whatever, and 
those which do not penetrate into consciousness however 
strong they may be. The first type constitute the fore- 
conscious, the second type the unconscious. "The term 
unconscious," he says, "now designates not only latent 
ideas in general, but especially ideas with a certain dynamic 
character, ideas keeping apart from consciousness, in spite 
of their intensity and activity." In explaining the phenom- 
enon of double personality Freud would say that it is a 
shifting of consciousness, an oscillation between two dif- 
ferent psychical complexes which become conscious and 
unconscious alternately. 18 

But the question still remains : Why does foreconscious 
activity pass into consciousness with no difficulty, while an 
unconscious activity is cut off from consciousness? (It is 
to be noticed here that he no longer speaks of foreconscious 
and unconscious ideas, but replaces the word idea by the 
term activity.) In answering this question he says that 
frequently when we try to represent an idea or a situation 
to ourselves we become aware of a distinct feeling of re- 
pulsion which must be overcome ; and when we try to inject 
such an idea into a patient, we get the signs of what may 
be called his resistance to it. "So we learn that the un- 

™ Ibid., p. 315. 
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conscious idea is excluded from consciousness by living 
forces, which oppose themselves to its reception ; while they 
do not object to other ideas, — the foreconscious ones." At 
the present state of our knowledge, therefore, he suggests 
the following as the most probable theory that can be 
formulated: "The unconscious is a regular and inevitable 
phase in the processes constituting our psychical activity; 
every psychical act begins as an unconscious one, and it 
may either remain so, or go on developing into conscious- 
ness, according as it meets with resistance or not." Freud 
illustrates this view by referring to ordinary photography. 
The first stage of the photograph is the "negative" ; every 
picture has to pass through the negative process ; and those 
negatives which on examination prove to be satisfactory 
are admitted to the positive process, ending in the picture ; 
those which do not are rejected. Such is the distinction 
between the foreconscious and unconscious ideas or activ- 
ities. In reply to his critics that an unconscious idea is 
inconceivable, he declares that "the existence of an un- 
conscious consciousness is still more objectionable." 

Sidis gives three definitions of the subconscious which 
may be called the medico-popular, the metaphysical and 
the scientific, respectively. In one place he defines the sub- 
conscious "as mental processes of which the individual is 
not directly aware." In another place he refers to it "as a 
diffused consciousness below the margin of personal con- 
sciousness" ; and on a third occasion he defines it "as con- 
sciousness below the threshold of attentive personal con- 
sciousness." 19 

The subconscious like the conscious maybe, according to 
Sidis, of three types : desultory, synthetic, or recognitive. 20 
Sidis would almost banish the term subconscious from 
literature, and what is commonly called subconscious he 

19 The Theory of the Unconscious, p. 319. 

20 Psychology of Suggestion, p. 201. 
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would call conscious, while that which is commonly known 
as the conscious he would call the self-conscious. The self- 
conscious is that form of mentation which is aware of itself ; 
it is "the knowledge of consciousness within the same mo- 
ment of consciousness." and in that sense it is identical 
with personality, 21 On the other hand, the secondary or 
subconscious self must not be regarded as an individual; 
"it is only a form of mental life"; it is a coordination of 
many series of moments-consciousness," — i. e., pulses of 
consciousness. And it is these moments-consciousness that 
are at the heart of the subconscious. Therefore, subcon- 
scious experience is not sm-conscious experience. The proof 
is this: Normal memory is a reproduction of conscious 
states. Now, when a subject is hypnotized he can be made 
to recall an experience which he does not remember in his 
waking state; and in this he displays memory like normal 
memory. Therefore, we have proof that his experience 
was accompanied by consciousness at the time it occurred. 
Or, to use Sidis's own words, "that in subconscious states 
there is really present a subconscious consciousness." 22 

It is to be noticed that this is not the same thing as 
saying that the ego or the personality was aware of that 
experience, but on the contrary, there was an awareness 
of which the attending self had no consciousness. 

Having eliminated the subconscious from literature, 
therefore, there are only two forms of awareness to be 
considered, according to Sidis : consciousness as such and 
self-consciousness. The difference between these two states 
may be made clear in the words of Hoffding. "Many feel- 
ings and impulses stir within us, without our clearly ap- 
prehending their nature and direction. A man who has 
this feeling does not know what is astir in him; perhaps 
others see it, or he himself gradually discovers it; but he 

<* Ibid., p. 198. 

** The Theory of the Unconscious, p. 331. 
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has the feeling that his conscious life is determined in a 
particular way." 23 What Hoffding means is that there are 
"mental states of which we have consciousness, but which 
do not reach the personal consciousness." This is the dis- 
tinction that Sidis makes between the subconscious and the 
self-conscious. 

It naturally follows from the above, and there are many 
facts in support of the conclusion, that "the stream of sub- 
waking consciousness is broader than that of the waking 
consciousness, so that the submerged subwaking self knows 
the life of the upper, primary self, but the latter does not 
know the former." He admits, however, that there are cases 
on record showing that the two streams may flow in sep- 
arate channels ; that the two selves may be ignorant of each 
other. 24 

On the basis of the foregoing view, the phenomenon of 
double personality is not difficult to explain, thinks the 
author. When a sufficient number of the submerged mo- 
ments of consciousness have accumulated they tend to be- 
come synthesized, to group themselves in constellations and 
break forth into attentive consciousness, as do hallucina- 
tions, for example. In this manner the secondary con- 
sciousness attains self-consciousness, and appears as a new 
and independent personality. Now and then it "rises to 
the surface and assumes control over the current of life." 
This secondary self is aware of and passes judgment on the 
primary self, while the latter, when it returns, has not the 
least knowledge of the intruding ego. 

It is apparent that the views of Freud and Sidis are 
essentially the same. The argument, therefore, that exists 
between these two writers is purely verbal and meaningless. 
There is no fundamental difference between an unconscious 
idea and an unconscious moment-consciousness, or even an 

23 Quoted by Sidis in The Theory of the Unconscious, p. 339. 

24 Psychology of Suggestion, p. 198. 
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unconscious consciousness. There may be a difference in 
quantity but not in quality. Yet we find Freud declaring 
that if philosophers find it difficult to accept the existence 
of unconscious ideas, the existence of unconscious con- 
sciousness is still more objectionable. To which Sidis re- 
torts: "An idea is essentially of a conscious nature. To 
speak, therefore, of unconscious ideas is self-contradictory, 
— it is equivalent to the assumption of an unconscious con- 
sciousness." 25 I do not see why Sidis should find fault with 
this conclusion, since it is the very assumption with which 
he opens his own discussion on the theory of the subcon- 
scious. There he defines the subconscious as mental proc- 
esses of which the individual is not aware. But what are 
mental processes if not ideas, images and perceptions? 
His definition, therefore, turns out to be precisely the same 
as Freud's. 

Though the views of neither of these men lend them- 
selves to acceptance in the light of the fundamental postu- 
late of psychology, — namely, that every psychosis has its 
neurosis (but not the reverse), still Freud's doctrine of the 
subconscious is somewhat more palatable than that of Sidis. 
At least it is capable of interpretation in terms of our 
existing knowledge of neurology; it does not assume too 
much and does not pretend to offer a solution of all mental 
phenomena. The view of Sidis, on the other hand, is en- 
tirely out of harmony with the fundamental postulate of 
psychology, and it is so all-embracing and metaphysical 
in nature as almost to remind one of the teachings of von 
Hartmann. 

This is demonstrated by the vigorous but wholly un- 
justifiable attack that Sidis launches against the theory of 
unconscious cerebration. This doctrine, it will be recalled, 
states that physiological processes may go on in the sen- 
sorium which enable the organism to adapt itself to its 

M The Theory of the Unconscious, p. 337. 
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environment without any consciousness on its part. If this 
is so, says Sidis, then there is no reason why similar adap- 
tations which are accompanied by consciousness should not 
also be purely mechanical and automatic. If the writing 
of letters during somnambulism is automatic, then the cor- 
respondence of waking life must be carried on in the same 
manner. But, he asks, "Can unconscious physiological 
processes write rational discourse ? It is simply wonderful, 
incomprehensible." Assuming that every sense impression 
leaves behind it a trace, or a slight modification of nerve 
tissue, he says, still this does not explain why it is that a 
series of sensations, ideas, and images experienced at dif- 
ferent times "should become combined, brought into a unity, 
felt .... like copies of one original experience." 28 Conse- 
quently the subconscious must be considered not as "an 
unconscious physiological automatism," but as "a secondary 
consciousness," as a secondary self. 27 

It is doubtful whether the theory of unconscious cere- 
bration can account for the whole of unconscious phenom- 
ena, but there is no doubt that Sidis's notion does not 
account for even a fraction of it. The weakness of his 
logic is seen in such passages as the following : "Reactions 
to environment accompanied by intelligence in us are rightly 
judged to have the same accompaniment in others." From 
which, of course, he would have us draw the conclusion that 
since we guide our footsteps on the crowded street, or 
build a fire, with some degree of waking consciousness or 
intelligence, therefore the stroller who is absorbed in his 
newspaper or the somnambulist who builds a fire is also 
guided by awareness. This conclusion would be correct, 
provided the proposition on which it is based were not re- 
versible. But it is reversible. It is precisely because we 
perform many so-called intelligent actions (as judged by 

28 Psychology of Suggestion, p. 125. 
"Ibid., p. 128. 
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their end product) without any consciousness in our normal 
life, that we rightly claim such actions to be devoid of in- 
telligence or active consciousness in other beings when 
performed under the same conditions, or when those beings 
are abnormal. The above proposition, therefore, stands 
incomplete without its complement, which says with equal 
right: Reactions to environment not accompanied by in- 
telligence and attentive consciousness in us are rightly 
judged to be devoid of these accompaniments in others, 
especially when those others can give no direct testimony 
as to the presence of consciousness. 

Let us take an instance of so-called intelligent action 
which is accompanied without consciousness so far as mem- 
ory can testify, and see whether it must be explained only 
on the basis of unconscious-consciousness, or whether a 
better explanation cannot be found. The case of the per- 
son who, though absorbed in his magazine, still picks his 
way through the crowded thoroughfare will do quite well. 
Now two wholly unrelated streams of thought cannot oc- 
cupy the same mind at the same time. To be sure, we may 
dream and know that we are dreaming, or dream and ex- 
perience a desire to wake up ; or experience both the music 
and the color effect of an opera at the same time ; but these 
are somewhat related mental complexes : at least they are 
logically related. We certainly can not solve mathematical 
problems and at the same time think of our social engage- 
ments. Suppose, then, we assume that our hypothetical 
person is strongly conscious of his reading material only, 
and is oblivious to the people on the sidewalk. How shall 
we explain his ability to pick his way through the crowd? 

The process may be described thus : Two sorts of stimuli, 
diverse in nature, impinge on a single sensory organ, the 
eye. The one stimulus is the words on the printed page, 
which falls in the center of visual regard; the other stim- 
ulus is the people on the sidewalk, perceived in the periph- 
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ery of vision. Tracing these diverse impressions it seems 
reasonable to assume that the impression of the printed page 
is conducted to the occipital lobes, from there to the associa- 
tion centers, and from these the nerve energy is distributed 
to the other centers, including the motor center, so that 
when the individual reaches the bottom of the page he 
makes a conscious and coordinated movement with the hand 
to turn over a new page. The other vague impressions 
which fall on the periphery of vision are also conducted to 
the occipital lobes, but the path to the association centers 
is already blocked. Naturally the nerve energy seeks an 
outlet in some other direction. Now in the course of the 
individual's life, strong association bonds had been formed 
between visual perceptions of the kind that now impinge 
on the periphery of his vision and specific organic reactions, 
i. e., seeing a body coming toward him and moving out of 
its way. Psychophysical^ speaking, these strong associa- 
tion bonds are smoothly working conduction-paths between 
the visual and motor centers. Consequently when now a 
visual impression of the same kind reaches the visual cen- 
ter, it immediately discharges itself through the path of 
least resistance, and upon reaching the motor center re- 
leases the customary response which, of course, is an adap- 
tation to the external situation. Since all this takes place 
without reaching the association centers, we have uncon- 
scious "intelligent" action. 

But it will be asked: How does this view account for 
the fact that if the individual is hypnotized he can be made 
to give an account of persons and places he had passed 
though wholly oblivious of them at the time ? The answer 
to this question involves the physiological theory of the 
unconscious, and it is to this that we turn next. 

Generally stated, this theory means that the subcon- 
scious is not psychical at all, but purely physiological ; that 
the presence of awareness cannot be measured by adaptive- 
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ness of action, for there are many glands and thousands of 
cells in the human body performing very complex adaptive 
acts, or acts designed for the preservation of the organism ; 
yet we do not say that these are mental. Why should we 
expect less from the tissue of the central nervous system 
than we do of all other tissue ? Or in the words of Munster- 
berg, "Why cannot they, too, produce physiological proc- 
esses that yield to well-adjusted results?," i. e., to pur- 
posive sensorial excitements and motor impulses. 28 

The same view is advanced by Ribot, who declares that 
the psychological solution of the unconscious rests on the 
assumption that consciousness is a quantity which may 
decrease indefinitely without ever reaching zero. But there 
is no justification for this postulate ; he says : "The results 
of psychophysists with regard to the threshold of con- 
sciousness seem to justify the opposite view, namely, the 
perceptible minimum appears and disappears instantane- 
ously, and this fact is unfavorable to the hypothesis of an 
increasing and decreasing continuity of consciousness." 
The physiologic solution, moreover, is simple, inasmuch as 
it maintains that subconscious activity is purely cerebral. 29 

The same theory is shared by Jastrow. He deems it a 
fundamental requisite of any adequate conception of the 
subconscious that it make a vital connection with normal 
mental activity; it must find a natural place in an evolu- 
tionary interpretation of psychic functions, and like normal 
activity it must be interpreted in terms of neural disposi- 
tions. He proposes a criterion, therefore, for the measure 
of awareness. "The measure of awareness that shall ac- 
crue to any given nervous structure to an environmental 
situation, in order to render the response advantageous . . . 
will be determined by the status of the need thus satisfied 
in the organic life of the individual. The simplest, recur- 

**Journ. Abnorm. Psychol, II, 1907, p. 30. 
2 » Op. tit., p. 35. 
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rent and constant needs will be sufficiently met by neural 
dispositions without conscious states, or with the lowest 
type thereof." 80 

Irving King advances the same view and almost in the 
same words. "Neural processes," he says, "are accom- 
panied by psychical processes only when there is some need 
for them." 31 According to him, consciousness is definitely 
related to the facilitation of reactions and adjustments re- 
quired by the life process, but which the automatic arrange- 
ments of the organism cannot meet. Consciousness either 
is or is not. It may be more intense at one moment than 
at another, but it does not consist of different degrees of 
intensity, as James's theory of the "fringe" would imply. 
On the neural side, however, we do have a system which 
may be spatially represented. In terms of this system con- 
sciousness is not "the sum of the organization of psychic 
elements, but rather the unique and single accompaniment 
of a peculiar organization of neural processes." From this 
definition it follows that each neural element will determine 
the complexion of consciousness. If it is in the center 
of the system, it has dynamic conscious value ; if outside of 
that system, it has potential value only. The subconscious, 
therefore, is not to be conceived as dim consciousness, but 
rather as a "physical mass of neural dispositions, tensions 
and actual processes which are in some degree, perhaps 
organized, the remnants of habits and experiences, both 
those which have lapsed from consciousness and those which 
have never penetrated the central plexus." 

On the basis of these definitions it becomes fairly easy 
to understand most of the phenomena that come under the 
heads of the conscious and the unconscious. "When con- 
sciousness is present," say King, "the neural processes in- 
volved are much more intense than otherwise." The dream 
consciousness is a condition in which the central activity 

30 The Unconscious, p. 411. « Op. tit., p. 42. 
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is so subdued that more or less fragmentary neural dispo- 
sitions are aroused. In hypnosis, again, the center of activ- 
ity is shifted in more or less degree, resulting in the tem- 
porary lapse from consciousness of some processes and the 
incorporation of others which were previously mere neural 
dispositions. While in multiple personality there are one 
or more strongly organized potential systems of neural 
elements which, under appropriate conditions, can sep- 
arately become sufficiently active to be conscious. 32 

It is to be noted that the chief characteristic of the ex- 
ponents of the physiologic theory is that they do not endow 
the subconscious with any mysterious powers, they do not 
regard it as the reservoir of consciousness, but on the con- 
trary, they consider subconscious events as very much like 
the ordinary facts of waking consciousness; and their 
method of explanation is to proceed in a true scientific man- 
ner from the known to the unknown, from the facts of the 
conscious to those of the unconscious. And although Mor- 
ton Prince does not hold this view in its entirety, it is 
nevertheless in this fashion that he commences the presen- 
tation of what is without doubt the most able and most 
cogent theory of the unconscious that has appeared in re- 
cent years. 

The problem of the subconscious, according to him, is 
the problem of memory. Whoever solves the latter will 
also have solved the former. Memory should be considered 
from two points of view : as a process and as an end result. 
As a process it is composed of three factors, — registration, 
conservation and reproduction. The last is the end result, 
but to understand this we must know something of, or at 
least have a plausible theory concerning, impression and 
conservation. 

Instances of the conservation of forgotten experiences 
abound both in normal and pathological life. They are 

**Ibid., pp. 4Sff. 
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such as lapses of memory, forgotten acts, failure to recog- 
nize, or in abnormal cases they become manifest in auto- 
matic writing and speech, in post-hypnotic suggestions, and 
so forth. After examining the facts in great detail, Prince 
comes to the conclusion that it does not matter at what 
period of life or in what state experiences have occurred, 
"or how long a time has intervened since their occurrence, 
they may still be conserved. They become dormant, but 
under favorable conditions, they may be awakened and 
may enter conscious life." 83 Naturally these experiences 
must be conserved in some form ; and whatever the nature 
of this form may be it is obvious that the experiences them- 
selves must have "a very specific and independent existence, 
somewhere and somehow, outside of the awareness of con- 
sciousness." 

Now in order to account for normal memory we must 
posit that ideas which have passed through the mind have 
been conserved through some residuum left by the original 
experience. This residuum must be either psychological 
or physiological. Suppose we consider the former alterna- 
tive first. We shall have to assume that sensations, per- 
ceptions, emotions and even complex systems of ideas are 
capable of pursuing "autonomous and contemporaneous 
activity outside of the various systems of ideas that make 
up the personal consciousness." This is an untenable view, 
for it would necessitate the storing up of millions of ideas 
and infinite forms of associations. Let us, therefore, con- 
sider the other alternative, namely, conservation as phys- 
ical residua. This view is based on the assumption that 
whenever we have a mental experience of any sort some 
change or trace is left in the neurones of the brain. This 
does not necessarily mean that the neural modification is 
the cause of the conscious process. On the contrary, it 
assumes the postulate of psychophysical parallelism and 

33 The Unconscious, pp. 82ff. 
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declares that with every passing state of conscious ex- 
perience, with every idea, emotion and perception, the brain 
process that is functioning leaves some trace, some residua 
of itself within the neurones and in the functional arrange- 
ments among them. This physiological conception is at the 
basis of the association theory, wherein it is assumed "that 
whenever a number of neurones involved in a coordinated 
sensory-motor act are stimulated into functional activity, 
they become so associated and the paths between them be- 
come so opened or sensitized, that a disposition becomes 
established for the whole group to function together and to 
reproduce the original reaction when either one or the 
other is afterward stimulated into activity. This 'dispo- 
sition' is spoken of in physiological language as a lowering 
of the threshold of excitability. This change we may speak 
of as a residuum," 84 says Prince. 

We are now in a position to answer the question raised 
a while ago concerning the ability of a hypnotized person 
to recall a forgotten experience or one that he was not 
aware of at the time of its occurrence. 

The neurones in retaining the residua of the original 
process have become organized into a functioning system 
corresponding to the system of mental states — whether 
ideas, perceptions or emotions — which accompanied that 
original experience and are now capable of reproducing it. 
Hence when we reproduce the original ideas in the form of 
memory it is because there is a refunctioning of the physio- 
logical neural process. On hypnotizing a person, therefore, 
and asking him to recall a forgotten event, we simply start 
that process by introducing what may be called a catalytic 
agent, i. e., we stir one neurone or one brain cell, or one part 
of the system, and that sets the entire system working pre- 
cisely as it did on the original occasion. This physiological 
functioning now reaches consciousness or motor expression, 

**Ibid., pp. 119-120. 
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because all other mental processes are arrested for the time 
being, thus facilitating a greater discharge of nerve energy 
in this one direction. 

The same is true of crystal gazing and automatic writ- 
ing. In the former occurrence there is an intense concen- 
tration of primary attention. That is, the subject does not 
attend to any idea or to a situation from which he tries to 
derive meaning, but merely to a visual stimulus. In this 
manner all distracting influences and mental processes 
which do not harmonize with the original experience, of 
which it must be said the individual has some intimation 
to begin with, are arrested. Thus the resumption of the 
original neural process is facilitated and with it, of course, 
the psychical accompaniment. Anything that will hold the 
attention will do as well as a crystal. A soft light will 
work just as well. 

Equally well can automatic writing be explained on the 
basis of this theory. The writing habit is very highly and 
delicately "developed in us writing mortals," to use a 
phrase of Pierce, and it is no wonder that it may operate 
mechanically, when for some reason its neural system has 
become detached from that other system which constitutes 
self-consciousness. Nor do the specimens of automatic 
writing show this phenomenon to be essentially different 
from the uncontrolled movements of the hands and bodily 
twitching that most of us have at times ; and by no means 
is it different from such nervous troubles as chorea and 
locomotor ataxia. The hand has been observed to write 
backwards, to write mirror script, to follow indefinitely a 
direction given to it by the experimenter such as moving 
in a circle, it misplaces and omits letters. "Surely," says 
Pierce, "such occurrences point clearly to a disordered 
neural mechanism, rather than to a perverse or humorously 
inclined secondary consciousness." 35 

35 Carman, Studies in Phil, and Psychol., 1906, pp. 327-328. 
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We see, then, that most if not all subconscious phenom- 
ena can best be explained in terms of cerebration. Now it 
is necessary to have some term to designate the separate 
neurological modifications, and Prince calls these "neuro- 
grams." A neurogram, therefore, is a brain record ; and, 
just as a phonogram characterizes the form in which the 
physical aspect of spoken thought is recorded, so a neuro- 
gram characterizes the form in which thoughts and other 
mental experiences are recorded in the brain tissue. Of 
course this is merely a theoretical concept, like atoms and 
moments of force. 

Though memory is regarded in psychology as a con- 
scious process, it is evident that on the basis of the fore- 
going view any process that consists of the three factors, 
registration, conservation and reproduction of experiences, 
must be considered as memory, "whether the final result 
be the production of a conscious experience or of one to 
which no consciousness was ever attached." 38 

That memory is ultimately a physiological phenomenon 
was demonstrated by the experiments of Rothmann who 
showed that decorticated animals can be educated, i. e., 
new dispositions and new associations may be established 
in the lower centers "without the intervention of the in- 
tegrating influence of the cortex or conscious intelligence." 37 
The bearing of this fact is that unconscious processes are 
capable of being conserved in the form of physiological 
memory. 

If we accept the psychophysiological theory of memory, 
then, we may define the unconscious as the brain residua, 
the physiological dispositions or neurograms in which the 
experiences of life are conserved. The co-conscious, on the 
other hand, means "a coexisting consciousness of which 
the personal consciousness is not aware. And since these 

88 Prince, The Unconscious, p. 135. 
ST The Unconscious, p. 238. 
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two function together we need an inclusive term, one that 
will embrace them both, and that is the subconscious." 38 

Here the truly scientific discussion ends. The rest that 
Prince has to say about the subconscious is metaphysical, 
and not unlike the views of Sidis, von Hartmann and My- 
ers. He declares, for instance, that the subconscious, rather 
than the conscious, is the important factor in personality 
and intelligence; that the subconscious furnishes the ma- 
terial out of which our judgments and beliefs, our ideals 
and characters, are shaped. Yet I can hardly see how he 
squares this statement with the next in which he says that 
the unconscious complexes are kept in check by the normal 
inhibitions and the counterbalancing influences of the nor- 
mal mental mechanism. 39 Evidently, then, it is the normal 
mental mechanism, by which I suppose he means attentive 
consciousness or intelligence, which exercises a determining 
control over the unconscious complexes. Hence it is the 
conscious and not the unconscious which is at the basis 
of our beliefs, our ideals and character. 

Be this as it may, Prince's metaphysical interpretation 
does not change the facts nor the value of his scientific 
concepts which so excellently explain those facts. For by 
resolving the subconscious into unconscious physiological 
dispositions on the one hand, and coactive conscious states 
on the other, we are able to understand more clearly the 
nature of lapsed memory, absent-mindedness, post-hypnotic 
suggestion, artificial hallucinations, hysteria, psychoneu- 
rosis and multiple personality. 

With respect to bridging the gap between the conscious 
and the subconscious, Prince declares that no gap exists. 
What belongs to one at times passes into the other, and 
vice versa. Consciousness may be conceived of as a round 
disk with attention or the focus of awareness at the center. 

38 Ibid., p. 253. 
3» Ibid., p. 262. 
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Surrounding this is a zone which constitutes the fringe of 
awareness. Embracing that is the co-conscious, i. e., un- 
conscious mentation, while the outermost zone comprises 
the unconscious processes. There is a gradual shading 
from the center to the edge of this figurative disk or sphere 
of consciousness. But here again Prince treads on the 
metaphysical, and we have not the time to follow him. 

The space at our disposal only permits us to suggest 
that more original work ought to be done in this field. Too 
many writers weave their theories around the same cases 
of somnambulism and double personality. The cases ex- 
amined by Morton Prince, Janet and Bernheim constitute 
a sort of stock-in-trade making their rounds in the litera- 
ture on the subconscious. But a theory does not gain 
credence by hopping about on the same crutches; it must 
gather new facts if it would increase in strength. In this 
respect Professor Lillien Martin has shown a good way 
in her experimental investigation of the subconscious. She 
does not add anything new, but her method of investigation 
which consisted in having normal subjects permit images 
to arise of themselves and then introspect on them, is more 
reliable than the questionnaire method used by some au- 
thors, or the observation of pathological cases upon which 
still others have built their concepts. Experimental research 
under strictly controlled conditions, should be the slogan 
of psychologists in the field of the subconscious as it is in 
that of the conscious. 

Thus we stand at the present moment with three theories 
of the unconscious before us. The psychometaphysical, 
the psychophysiological with metaphysical leanings, and 
the psychoneurological with scientific leanings. The first 
declares that the whole universe is permeated with con- 
sciousness, that there is intelligence in all animals, in plants 
and even in inorganic matter. This notion is held by writ- 
ers like von Hartmann, Myers, Delboeuf and persons in- 
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terested in psychical research. It is obvious, however, that 
this view will not bring us anywhere. 

The psychophysiological theory with metaphysical lean- 
ings also maintains that there is consciousness in all organ- 
isms, only it is not conscious of itself. That in living organ- 
isms this consciousness is accompanied by physiological 
changes, but these changes are not necessarily the cause 
of conscious phenomena. Neurological modifications are 
only conceptions assumed for the purpose of explaining 
unconscious activity. But the psyche is the fundamental 
principle. The unconscious is the source of all intelligence. 
This view is held explicitly or implicitly by Freud, Sidis, 
Prince, Lloyd Morgan and Janet. 

Finally, the psychophysiological theory with scientific 
leanings asserts that neurological modifications are the es- 
sential factors of conscious and unconscious phenomena. 
That consciousness appears only when the neurones attain 
a certain tension, or function in a certain relation; that 
consciousness may or may not accompany so-called intelli- 
gent actions performed under pathological conditions ; that 
it is certainly not present in instinctive functioning which 
characterizes the life of lower animals ; that the unconscious 
is not the storehouse of the conscious, that there is nothing 
mysterious or wonderful about it, and that with further 
investigation its precise nature and place in the scale of 
psychogenesis will be at the command of psychologists. 
This view is held by writers like Ribot, Pierce, King and 
Jastrow. 

Such are the three views that present themselves for 
our consideration. There is no doubt about the one that 
scientists will adopt as leading to a greater extension of 
human knowledge. 

Gustave A. Feingold. 

Hartford, Conn. 



